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SUNDAY 


MID-LENT Sunday. 


SPRING FIESTA, featuring cotton, 
opens in New Orleans, La. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY. Bock beer sea- 
son opens. 

HITLER broadcasts to Irish. 

Boston commemorates evacuation of 
city by British in 1776. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT opens Na- 
tional Art Gallery—Andrew Mellon 
bequest. 


TUESDAY 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of COOPERATIVE LEAGUE. 


U. S. Crop Reporting board gives out 
figures on planting planned for 1941. 


WEDNESDAY 


Start of “National Defense Week” in 
Philippines—Call up reserves. 


THURSDAY 


Spring at last. VERNAL EQUINOX 
makes day and night equal length 
every where. 


Twenty-three years ago big German 
drive began in France. 


FRIDAY 


Opening of Pacific Coast Intercollegi- 
ate Boxing championships at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


SATURDAY 


Cleveland and Indianapolis open 
Sportsmen’s shows. 
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He Has a World to Lose... 
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Lend-Lease Passes; FDR’s 


Last week there were few among 
the 130,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United States'who did not pause at 
least once in the course of their 
everyday business, feeling the quick 
uneasy twinge that heralds change. 
In Washington the Senate boomed 
through the last hours of general 
debate on the Lease-Lend bill, H.R. 
1776, voted on amendments and 


passed the bill. 


Senators did not minimize the 
changes in the lives of their consti- 
tuents that the bill would bring. 
changes perhaps unequalled in the 
history of the country whose inde- 
pendent existence began in 1776. 
Supporters of the bill argued that 
only by re-uniting with England 
a great war effort could we maintain 
that independent existence, urged 
that the change from a peace to a 
war economy was preferable to the 
changes inplicit in a Hitler victory. 
The opposition declared that more 
than economic change was involved. 
that the bill itself meant changing 
democracy for dictatorship. peace 
for war. 

To the listening people dictator- 
ship and democracy, war and peace. 
were words that covered concepts 
almost too big to grasp. They tried 
to translate these into the realities 
they knew—their little. precious free- 
doms, the lives and future of their 
sons, the sacrifice of comforts and 
necessities. 

Divided, like the Senate, in their 
opinions on how best to preserve 
the inheritance they call the Ameri- 
can way of life, they were united in 
their determination not to surrender 
its blessings. 


The Deed and the Words 


“The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here.” 
Abraham Lincoln told his Gettys- 
berg audience. History proved him 
magnificently wrong. His words. 
like the brave words spoken by 
brave men in 1776, have lived in 
the memory of Americans and 
helped to mold the nation’s history. 


It is not easy for contemporaries 
to judge words spoken in the hours 
of crisis. But there were few who 
heard or read them willing to predict 
that the words of senators spoken 
during debate on the Lease-Lend 


bill would be long remembered. Per- 
haps there were such words. but it 


International 
Lobbyists impressed 
Senator Barkley with 
need to pass 1/776 
seemed that senators on both sides of 
the debate failed to find or speak 
them. 

The Senate took ten days for its 
debate of H.R. 1776. More heat 
than light was generated in the 
intervening weeks. Few votes were 
changed in the senate, few converts 
won outside. And much that was 
said in bitterness and partisanship 
shamed and embarrassed the parti- 
sans of both sides. Supporters of the 
bill claimed with pride the speech 
of that great liberal and humani- 
tarian, Senator George Norris. (Ind.. 
Neb.). But they could not feel their 
championship of democracy streng- 
thened when Senator Tom Connally. 
(D.. Texas), perennial filibusterer 
against the anti-lynch bill 
the opposition of filibuster. 

The opposition staked its claim to 
liberalism on the leadership of Sena- 


accused 


Plans Ready 


tor Burton K. Wheeler, (D., Mont.), 
and the LaFollette tradition carried 
forward by Senator Bob LaFollette, 
(Prog., Wis.). But in the heat of 
debate even Wheeler stooped to the 
talk of “international bankers” that 
carried overtones of Nazi racism and 
Father Coughlin, while the notorious- 
ly anti-labor Senator Rufus C. Hol- 
man. (R., Ore.). made an openly 
anti-Semitic speech. 

Senator Bob Reynolds, (D., N. C.), 
whom some call the “Tar Heel 
Fuehrer of North Carolina.” pro- 
posed an amendment calling for the 
deportation of Harry Bridges, West 
Coast labor leader. 

The amendments finally adopted 
were all on the whole acceptable to 
the Administration and do not change 
the essential character of the meas- 
ure. The opposition mustered its 
greatest strength on an amendment 
offered by Norris. one of the many 
so-called “anti-A.E.F.” amendments 
to limit the use of troops outside the 
western hemisphere. The big show- 
down was scheduled to come on a 
similar amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor Allen J. Ellender, (D., La.). But 
Ellender withdrew his amendment 
under administration pressure, and 
amid the laughter of senators voted 
“no” when it was offered by Sena- 
tor Robert Taft, (R., Ohio). 

So the bill was passed. 60-31. and 
the “great debate” ended. And the 
spoken words were quickly forgotten, 
while the American people faced a 
world changed by the deed of pas- 
sage, for better or for worse. 


What's Next? 


The bill gives the President power 
to act. swiftly and decisively, to im- 
plement the national policy of all- 
out aid to Britain. Nobody doubted 
that his plans were ready, complete. 
Capitol Hill’s “Big Four”. Vice 
President Wallace, Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley and House Majority 
Leader McCormack were summoned 
to a White House conference. 


The Journal of Commerce sug- 
gested possible scope and imminence 
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of action: “Important changes in 
present foreign policy can be em- 
barked upon just as soon as this 
highly controversial legislation is 
disposed of, and are being deferred 
in order that they may not contribute 
to the controversy now raging over 
all-out aid to Britain. . . . Hope is 
expressed in some quarters in Wash- 
ington that even within the next fort- 
night plans may be perfected for 
taking over foreign merchant ship- 
ping laid up in our ports.” 

The New York Times reported that 
“Some financial and administrative 
opinion holds that it would not pay 
the United States, in the last analysis, 
to strip Britain of all her holdings 
here since she is in war or peace the 
best customer of the United States.” 

But the Times also indicated a 
limit on our altruism: “One plan 
for aid to Britain when the bill be- 
comes law calls for the handing over 
of Britain’s direct investments in this 
country to the U. S. government as 
collateral against the defense ma- 
terials furnished her.” 

And the Journal of Commerce de- 
scribed at two-column length a “Fed- 
eral Office of Food Supply” which it 
said would be created as an essential 
part of the lease-lend setup to man- 
age “the buying of food products to 
feed the British and large scale pur- 
chases of food for the U. S. armed 
forces.” 


These United States 


Meanwhile, the American way of 
life made news, some twice-told tales, 
some little changes foreshadowing 
bigger ones to come. . . . The good 
people of Delaware, launched on a 
campaign to repeal the state’s 200- 
year old Sunday blue laws, started 
the week by enforcing them. Five 
hundred Wilmington citizens were 
arrested for shoveling snow, selling 
papers, waiting on customers, driving 
street cars and buses in violation of 
the Sabbath. By week’s end the laws 
were repealed. . . . Vermont marked 
the 150th anniversary of its admit- 
tance to the Union as the 14th state, 
and re-dedicated itself to the ideals of 
Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain 
boys. 

At precisely 12:05 p.m. on March 
4, Senator Alexander Wiley, (R.. 
Wis.) , rose majestically on the floor 
of the Senate and pointed to the 
clock. “A President of the United 


States,” he proclaimed, “has now 


held office for over eight years, and 
is entering upon the ninth year in 
the presidential chair. Probably this 
circumstance exemplifies the fact that 
we are living in a changed and 
changing world.” 

Other signs of the “changed and 
changing world” were a war depart- 
ment announcement that it had 
ordered a “limited quantity” of low 
cost gas masks for non-combatants, 
and the nation’s first test blackout 
in Seattle, Wash. ‘The non-com- 
batant gas mask is of a type which 
the war department believes would be 
suitable for general civilian use,” the 
formal statement read. On a moon- 
lit night Seattle traffic stopped,’ use 
and street lights were dimmec. Ten 
thousand men and boy scouts pa- 
trolled the streets where dark lamp 
posts stood out like lonely wartime 
sentinels. 


Landmarks 


Amidst all this change and pros- 
pect of change stood some familiar 
landmarks. But many of these were 
no longer quite the same. With 
March 15 in the offing and the new 
income tax base lowered to $2,000 
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1776 got by despite 
Johnson, Vandenberg 
and Wheeler (I. to r.) 


for married and $800 for single per- 
sons, 8,000,000 Americans had their 
first experience in filing federal in- 
come tax returns. . . . While a new 
campaign for his pardon got under 
way, America’s oldest labor prisoner, 
J. B. McNamara, was released by 
death after 30 years in San Quentin 


prison . . . the Census bureau re- 
ported that 108,846 of 1939’s babies 
died before living out their first 
year. This was at the ratio of 48 per 
1,000—a drop from 51 per 1,000 
the year before. Although 48 was 
the average for the entire U. S., the 
white average was 44.3 and the 
Negro 73.2. All eight poll tax states 
were among the 17 states with infant 
death rates of 50 to 109. And the 
U. S. sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
Tennessee poll tax. . . . While fac- 
tories hummed with defense orders 
and the talk of labor shortages con- 
tinued, The National Industrial Con- 
ference board announced that un- 
employment had risen almost three- 
quarters of a million during Janu- 
ary. In New York City, Charles Ru- 
bin, 32-year old chemist and graduate 
of City College, waited without food 
or sleep for 211% hours to file the 
first application for a hospital laun- 
dry job paying $15 a week. He 
headed a line of 3,000 men and 
women applying for the 990 hospital 
jobs offered. 


Documentary 


Last week a government agency 
with the dry-as-dust title of Temp- 
orary National Economic committee 
published a series of exposés in the 
good old American tradition of Up- 
ton Sinclair and Lincoln Steffens. 
Following an earlier study of insur- 
ance company scandals came a report 
on securities holdings and the distri- 
bution of dividends. It showed that 
35 per cent of all dividend payments 
on this country went to only 25,000 
individuals. Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, (D., Wyo.), committee chair- 
man, said: “Thus it is that the profits 
of modern industry accumulate in the 
hands of a few persons who in turn 
have not found the way to mvest 
these profits in new enterprises. This 
is apparently one of the reasons why 
small business finds it difficult to ob- 
tain the capital necessary for its 
life.” 

A companion survey published by 
TNEC showed that 82 per cent of all 
common and 90 per cent of all pre- 
ferred shareholdings were in units of 
less than 100 shares. But numerically 
large as these small blocks of shares 
were, they totaled only 15 per cent 
of the value of all common stocks 
and only 28 per cent of the value 
of all preferred stocks. 
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The press generally was not excited 
by this picture of monopoly. But the 
financial editor of the New York 
World Telegram commented on it 
at some length. He wrote: “It is un- 
fortunate that so few people in this 
country are desirous of owning the 
securities of our large business or- 
ganizations. . The corporations 
have encouraged widespread owner- 
ship of their securities and certainly 
Wall Street has had the ‘Welcome’ 
sign out for the public for years. It 
just so happens that some people 
save their money and invest it, while 
others don’t, and there appears to be 
very little anyone can do about it.” 

Just to fill up the five-foot shelf 
of exposés, the Federal Power com- 
mission disclosed in an_ opinion 
placed in the Congressional Record 
by Representative Charles H. Leavy, 
(D., Wash.) that five public utility 
companies in the states of Washing- 
ton and Oregon “‘during the period of 
135-40 expended large sums of money 
($1,000,000) to further their politi- 
cal and legislative interests and to 
influence public opinion. .. . Approx- 
imately half of these political ex- 
penditures were charged to . . . the 
electric consumers.” 


The Old and the New 


Even as it changed and stood on 
the brink of changes vaster than the 
people could conceive. America and 
the American economy remained in 
many respects the same. 

The revised excess profits tax bill. 
rushed to passage before the new 
income taxes came due, brought an 
estimated $100,000,000 relief to cor- 
porate taxpayers. ... In a valedictory 
address to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, President William McC. 
Martin J. told the membership: “I 
know that some of you are starving 
and I sympathize with you. We have 
Hitler on one side of us and the gov- 
ernment on the other and we are 
fighting to preserve our way of life”. 

. . Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau said he was sure there would be 
a warm public response to the pro- 
posed new offerings of defense 
(baby) bonds, securities, and stamps. 
The President is expected to launch 
their sale May 1 with an appropriate 
ceremony at the White House. Mr. 
Morgenthau said there would be no 
pressure put on the army to buy the 
bonds as it is the “only group that 
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is doing anything; nobody else is 
doing anything except the army and 
the men under selective service. I 
mean, making any sacrifices.” A re- 
porter suggested that Mr. Morgenthau 
not overlook those who are paying 
the 10 per cent defense tax. .Mr. 
Morgenthau replied: “I said sacri- 
fice and that is not a sacrifice—it is 
a pleasure.” 


Vice-Pres. Wallace 
meets with FD on 
‘1776— What Now?’ 


While the Senate was acting on 
H.R. 1776, the House was also busy 
with words and deeds. Without much 
debate it passed a number of defense 
and deficiency appropriation bills, 
and received from the Naval Affairs 
committee a bill authorizing a naval 
force of 300,000 enlisted men, 12.- 
760 officers and 60,000 marines. 

It also passed the 1942 Agriculture 
Appropriation bill, which carries an 
appropriation of $1,420,000. In the 
course of three days debate, Con- 
gressmen heard many moving 
speeches describing the plight of 
American farmers and farm tenants. 
Many speeches supported proposed 
amendments to increase the $162.- 
000,000 parity payment fund carried 
in the bill. Few speeches were made 
against them. But without exception 
the amendments were voted down, 
and the bill finally passed on a voice 
vote. 


State Department 


In the course of the week Secre- 
tary of the State Hull was gratified by 
the action of the Republic of Pana- 
ma in granting the United States air 
and naval bases in the Canal Zone. 


Uk 


He watched over conversations in 
Washington between Mexican diplo- 
mats and officials of the State, War, 
and Navy departments. <As_ he 
entered his third term as secretary, 
Mr. Hull saw his dearest project, the 
reciprocal trade agreements, ren- 
dered meaningless in a world that 
had substituted war for peaceful 
trade. 


We, the People 


The American people’s sense of 
impending change deepened as the 
week came to an end. But the 
changes they foresaw or feared were 
changes in external things, not in 
themselves. In themselves, they re- 
mained and knew they would remain, 
essentially as they had always been. 

In diverse ways, they continued to 
express themselves forthrightly and 
without fear. To the very end of 
the debate on H.R. 1776 they flooded 
senators with telegrams, petitions, 
penny postcards. and delegations. 

In the 17th Congressional District 
of New York, voters prepared to put 
their views on the vital issues of 
peace and war to an electoral test. 
A by-election, made necessary by the 
death of Republican Congressman 
Kenneth Simpson, offered the testing 
ground. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates support the lease- 
lend bill and the President’s foreign 
policy. Eugene Connolly, American 
Labor party candidate whose right 
to a place on the ballot was un- 
successfully contested. campaigned 
for support on the basis of his op- 
position to aid to England and Amer- 
ican involvement in the war. 

All over the country last week the 
sons and friends of Czecho-Slovakia 
commemorated the 91st birthday an- 
niversary of the republic’s first presi- 
dent, Thomas Mazaryk, and pledged 
the republic will rise again. . . . In 
Detroit, 4,000 people honored the 
memory of four men who were shot 
and killed when Henry Ford’s pri- 
vate police broke up a relief demon- 
stration in 1932. 

Americans last week worked and 
played, laughed and cried, and said 
their say on all public questions. 
Whatever the future might bring, 
they felt hope and strength in them- 
selves, remembering the words of 
Ma Joad: “We're the people, and the 


people keep on coming”. 
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Revolt Simmers Under 


Nazi Rule; Bulgaria Falls 


The intensified blood -letting that 
the world has expected with spring, 
as inevitably as the leaves on the 
trees, moved nearer last week when 
the Germans occupied Bulgaria. With 
conquered Europe stretching taut and 
rebellious behind them, the Nazi le- 
gions came to a halt near one of 
the world’s great crossroads—and one 
of the great decisions of history. The 
crossroad was the Bosporus, gateway 
to Asia Minor and sixty miles from 
the new German positions on the 
Greek-Turkish frontier. The decision 
was whether to strike southwest at 
Greece or southeast at Turkey and 
the heart of Britain’s empire. 


Rebellion over Europe 


Whatever the decision, a change 
had come over Europe. Rebellion was 
in the air. In a sense Bulgaria had 
merely been the eleventh country oc- 
cupied by Hitler. But when it joined 
the Axis under duress—the fourth 
country to do so—riots broke out in 
Sofia, a vigorous minority in the 
Bulgarian parliament protested al- 
though jheir lives were in danger, 
and Soviet Russia, thought by most to 
be wedded to the Nazis, rebuked Bul- 
garia, condemned the German oc- 
cupation. 

Nor was this all. From Stockholm 
came the news that in Germany, itself. 
the anti-Fascist underground move- 
ment, long unheard of, was still alive, 
that Germans were risking their lives 
in the fight against Hitler. From So- 
fia, Bulgaria’s capital, came reports 
that Stalin’s Russia had made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to sign a mutual aid 
pact with Bulgaria which, if they had 
materialized, would have taken Bul- 
garia from Germany’s orbit, would 
have brought Russia into conflict with 
the Nazi drive to extend the war. 

From Holland came dispatches that 
eighteen Dutchmen had been executed 
for a plot to free Holland, that Ger- 
man soldiers were being offered pois- 
oned cocktails, that a pale-faced Jew- 
ish boy had cried, “Down with Hit- 
ler!” before he was executed in Am- 
sterdam for placing strike posters on 
a wall. In Norway there were execu- 


tions, in France passive resistance, 
and starvation everywhere made re- 
volt against Hitler possible anywhere. 
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Private Pain 


And yet last week’s news was not 
all of war and unrest although most 
of it was. In Athens a young man, 
oblivious by reason of private pain to 
public peril, committed suicide be- 
cause he felt his sweetheart was un- 
faithful to him. . . . In London, the 
wail of the saxophone, the shrill of 
the clarinet, the jouncing, bouncing 
mass of dancing humans in a night- 
club came to an abrupt and definitive 
end when a bomb from a German 
plane scored a direct hit . . . and in 
Cologne a kindergarten was bombed 
although there were no children in it. 
... Also in London the Royal Empire 
society declared that if rations be- 
came too short because of the block- 
ade Englishmen could eat the animals 
of the zoos. Said one member, “I 
can’t say that I’m very keen on lion 
steak or vulture venison but I do like 
roast python... .” 

In Paris a scientist announced that 
the world was 2,000 million years old, 
that man was still in his infancy, still 
had a chance to earn a just and hu- 
mane society since he was only 30,000 
years old. . . . In Glasglow there was 
a strike in the shipyards for higher 
pay and in Bombay 300 teachers who 
had not been paid for a year and a 
half went on a hunger strike... . In 
Northern Greece, the earth’s crust 
began to buckle and waver and recede 
and when it was still again 19,000 
were homeless, while in Southern 
China, natives sitting in the morning 
sunlight before their thatched huts, 
were startled by screaming shells . . . 
and dull green palm leaves were splat- 
tered with human blood. .. . The Jap- 
anese had landed. 


War and Rumors 


It was a week not only of war and 
rumors of war but of every kind of 
conflicting report. The contradictory 
reports revolved around the struggle 
of Great Britain and Germany for the 
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Marshal Cakmak .. . 
faces Nazi- Bulgaria 
with 500,000 Turks 


support of Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, a struggle in which Britain 
could offer little more than words, a 
contest in which Germany had the 
edge through the constant threat of 
occupation. The dispatches said that 
Turkey would fight if Greece were at- 
tacked and that Turkey would only 
fight to protect her own soil; that 
Turkey would stand loyally by Britain 
and that Turkey was moving into the 
Nazi orbit. The reports said that 
Greece would battle on no matter 
what the odds and that Greece 
would inevitably surrender to the 
pressure of the Nazis and _ their 
Balkan satellites. They said that 
Yugoslavia would be the next signer 
of the Axis pact and that she some- 
how, even though surrounded by the 
Axis, would maintain her neutrality. 
All that was definitely known at 
week’s end was that Germany faced 
south near the extremity of Europe 
and that behind her everywhere was 
tension and hunger. 


Automatons in Green 


The week began with goose-step- 
ping automatons in green pounding 
through the streets of Sofia, their 
legs shooting out like pistons until 
they reached a right angle with their 
hips when they were slapped down on 
the pavement with a sound that re- 
sembled the smack of a wet towel on 
a bare back. It progressed with the 
Germans spreading fanwise all 
through Bulgaria, with peasants 
crawling out of huts dug into the 
ground, gawking at elegant officers 
who clicked their heels together, as- 
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British Envoy Rendel 
took a walk when 
Bulgaria went Nazi 


sumed a majestic stance with their 
right arms raised, and shouted “Heil 
Hitler!” as their.eyes bugged with 
consecration. The ragged peasants, 
working in the fields with wooden 
plows, found that the thick booted, 
thick necked German soldiery, young, 
baby-faced, good-looking, loved to 
sing as the endless columns sloughed 
by, packs edged with brown calf skin 
on backs that seemed in danger of 
dislocation from the precise violence 
of frequent salutes. 


Instead of Cheers, Riots 


But the occupation of Bulgaria was 
different from the usual Nazi tech- 
nique of taking over, a procedure 
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which the Nazis have performed so 
often that they do it with the calm 
efficiency of police directing traffic. 
Instead of a cheering populace there 
were riots. Nearly 1,000 peasants 
were arrested and their leaders, be- 
fore fleeing or suffering jail, said that 
Bulgaria’s adherence to the Axis 
meant that war from the air would 
spread over every inch of Bulgaria’s 
39,825 square miles, touch all of her 
6,300,000 people. They charged that 
Bulgaria’s troth to the Axis was the 
work of that country’s rich, inspired 
by the fact that 70 per cent of Bul- 
garia’s trade is with Germany, and 
pointed out that in the last war Bul- 
garia lost 200,000 of her army of 
300,000. Many asked for a pact with 
Russia, hailed the Soviet rebuke to 
the Bulgarian government. 


Hitler’s Dilemma 


At week’s end Germany and Russia 
were steadily moving into increasing 
opposition. In Yugoslavia they were 
rivals, both wooing that western-most 
Balkan state, the Russians asking for 
a non-aggression pact, the Germans 
that Yugoslavia join the Axis. As a 
counter move to 200,000 Germans 
near the Turkish frontier, the Rus- 
sians mobilized several divisions in 
the Caucasus, near the Russo-Turkish 
border, evidently fearful that if the 
Nazis gained Turkey they might at- 
tempt a thrust north into the Soviet. 

Such were the outlines of Hitler’s 
dilemma. Poised on the edge of 
Europe, a world before him, a world 
behind, he was cursed with the neces- 
sity of continued expansion, cursed 
by the fact that all the territory at his 
back seethed with danger. If he did 
move into the near East in an attempt 
to break the back of the British Em- 
pire, (as German papers hinted) to 
seize the oil of Iraq, to stir up rebel- 
lion in Arabia, to bottle the Suez 
Canal, and move into Egypt he would 
be making one of the most grandiose 
military maneuvers in all history. 

It was true that if successful, he 
would transform into actuality one of 
the oldest German dreams—the drive 
to Bagdad, an obsession of the last 
Kaiser. His communication lines 
would be three thousand miles long, 
outflanked by the Soviet Union in 
Southeast Europe, and his armies 
might meet the fate of Napoleon’s in 
Egypt in 1798 when the French were 
isolated by Lord Nelson’s British 


Navy. He would risk the fate of the 
mightiest conqueror of them all, of 
Alexander who traversed much the 
same route in 332 B. C. and died in 
Babylon, his Empire crumpling about 
him. 


A Synchronized Drive? 


Because of these factors most mili- 
tary experts wrote last week that 
Germany would use the drive to the 
Kast as.a threat and a feint intended 
to distract the British from the de- 
fense of England. Her real thrust for 
the present they said would be to im- 
mobilize Greece and occupy it either 
through the force of arms or diplom- 
acy. From this base they would bomb 
Britain’s Mediterranean communica- 
tions, perhaps move on Crete, move 
nearer Egypt. 


Holland was one of the reasons 
that Hitler feared to expand and 
France was another. In Paris, suffer- 
ing one of the coldest winters since 
the year of the Commune in 1870, 
each morning mothers appeared at 
city hospitals bearing dead children 
in their arms. They had frozen to 
death in their beds, for there is no 
fuel in Paris save for Germans. In 
the Invalides before the red marble 
tomb of Napoleon, German soldiers 
were insulted as they stood beneath 
the inscription of Napoleon’s last 
words at St. Helena, “Let my ashes 
repose on the banks of the Seine amid 
the French people that I loved so 
well.” 


The Guezen 


In Holland, German soldiers were 
killed by snipers and plotters  cir- 
culated pamphlets in invisible ink. A 
society was unearthed by the Gestapo. 
Its name was “The Guezen.” This 
was the term applied to the Dutch 
patriots who in the sixteenth century 
fought for eighty years to wrest their 
freedom from Spain. 

In Britain there was the cheering 
news that Italian Somaliland had been 
entirely captured after three week’s 
fighting. .. . But there were also dem- 
onstrations of housewives against 
food profiteering, strikes in shipyards 
against a government edict to take 
them over, lower pay. .. . And as the 
sun grew warmer and green leaves 
appeared men shuddered in Europe 
where spring means intensified war. 
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HITLER’S NEXT MOVE? This map reveals pos- 
sible thrusts by Hitler, now that his troops are 
poised to strike from the new positions gained 
by the occupation of Bulgaria last week. If he is 
unable to immobilize Greece by diplomatic action, 
he may direct his troops (1) southwest into 
Greece, thence to Salonika and (2) attack the 
Greeks in the back as they clash with the Italians 
in Albania. Both moves are designed to prevent 
the British from gaining a southern front on the 
continent, a strong possibility as long as the 
Greeks fight on. The most dramatic move of all 
(3) would send the Germans crashing through 
Turkey and sweeping toward the backbone of the 
British Empire in the Near East. If the Germans 
attack the Greeks without guarantees from Turkey 
their flank will be exposed for a possible counter 
attack by the Turks (4). 

While it was possible that Hitler might make 
any, all, or none of the moves suggested, expert 


Sofig 


observers point out that the drive into Turkey 
toward the oil wells of Iraq and the Persian Gulf, 
though inecomparably the most ambitious, would 
so lengthen German lines of communication that 
it was extremely doubtful if it would immediately 
materialize. k 

Rather, most observers believed. Hitler would 
either force German occupaiion of Greece by 
negotiation or invasion, From bases at Greece’s 
extremity. Crete. now occupied by the British. 
would he attacked from the air and all of the east- 
ern Mediterranean would he increasingly difficult 
for England to hold. Concerning the drive to the 
Near East. it was generally felt that Germany 
would continue diplomatic efforts to take Turkey 
into the Nazi erbit. continue to feint towards a 
dash to Persia. Palestine. Arabia and even Egypt 
in the hope that such maneuvers would distract 
Britain from the channel invasion that is necessary 
for a knockout blow in Europe’s war. 


Win Pay Raises: Near Mine Showdown 


Optimism Spreads 
A feeling of self-confidence and 


optimism swept the ranks of organ- 
ized labor last week. AFL and the 
more conservative CIO unions were 
infected. The contagion spread like 
an epidemic through the big industri- 
al centers where night shifts speed 
steel and autos and airplane parts for 
national defense. Victories were re- 
ported from small towns and small 
shops, among white collar workers. 
copper miners, tanners and railroad 
employes. 

For a long time workers have been 
complaining of high living costs and 
big corporate profits. Last week’s 
talk had a new note: wage increases. 
thousands of new union members. 

Some of it was a carry-over from 
the weeks before. “They’re moving 
ahead at Ford’s.” “That was some- 
thing—that two-day strike victory at 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant.” 

Some of it was tall talk of big 
triumphs to come. “Ford will sign 
on the dotted line yet—there'll be a 
showdown there.” “If they get an 
NLRB election at Bethlehem, and win 
—that cracks Little Steel.” 


Bushy-browed John L. Lewis. 
United Mine Workers’ president. 
moved to confront the coal operators 
with demands for a better contract. 
“If the miners win.” union men were 
saying. “why. so can we!” 


In the Pay Envelope 


In themselves. last week’s victories 
were not headliners. But they added 
up to a trend and a promise. 

In Michigan City. Ind.. the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen. AFL. 
came out of a five week strike of 
1,600 workers with union recognition 
and a 3-cent-an-hour raise. . . . In 
Hancock, Mich.. more than 500 mem- 
bers of the International Union of 
Mine. Mill and Smelter workers. CIO. 
won a 10 cent raise in a three day 
strike that tied up the Quincy Mine 
Coe planter. J An estimated 70,000 
employes of the nation’s railroads 
benefited from the wage-hour law. 
getting increases of more than $7,- 
000,000 a year.... The Retail Clerks 
International Protective association. 


AFL, rejoiced over a closed shop 
& 


contract and wage-hour adjustments 
covering 500 employes of the A & P 
stores in Akron and eight other Ohio 
towns. 


. 


There were other wage increases. 
To thousands of workers’ homes they 
brought new shoes for the kids, a 
new dress for the missus. another 
quart of milk. They brought more 
business to local merchants. more 
customers to farmers worried by 
mounting crop surpluses. 


Important among them were the 
gains won by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, CIO, as a result of their 
strike against four plants of the 
Cluett Peabody Co., makers of Arrow 
shirts. Ten days of mass picketing 
at the Troy, N. Y., factory ended 
with a contract carrying wage in- 
creases for 6,000 workers at Troy, 
Corinth. N. Y.: Leominster. Mass.. 
and Atlanta. Ga. 


Union Recognition 


In its fifth annual report. submitted 
to Congress last week, the NLRB 
showed that union recognition and 
compliance with the Wagner Act pro- 
vide a means for settling labor dis- 
putes without strikes. The report 
said that in 1936 strikes for the right 
to organize were exceeded by the 
number of Board cases by only 34 


In 1939, Board cases ex- 
ceeded organizational strikes by 700 
per cent. 


per cent. 


Harvester Still Out 


Union recognition and wage in- 
creases were the main issues as the 
International Harvester strike entered 
its sixth week. While 5.000 pickets 
demonstrated in front of the com- 
pany’s McCormick Works in Chicago. 
company and union heads met in 
Washington with Dr. John Steelman. 
chief U. S. conciliator. argued, ad- 


journed “indefinitely.” Murray, Lew- 
is and seventeen leading CIO interna- 
tional unions wired: “The Interna- 
tional Harvester strike is our strike.” 


The strike of 7,800 workers in the 
Allis-Chalmers factory in Milwaukee 
was still far from settled at the end 
of the week although Thomas Burns, 
OPM conciliator at the scene, had 
publicly laid the responsibility for 
the failure of negotiations upon the 
company. 

New York City suffered its first 
major transportation tieup in a quar- 
ter of a century when 3,500 bus 
drivers, members of the CIO Trans- 
port Workers union, struck, demand- 
ing wage increases. 


The Week at Ford’s 


Henry Ford, recipient of many mil- 
lions of dollars of defense contracts 
and eight times held a Wagner Act 
violator, was still adamant last week 
against demands of the UAW-CIO 
that he sit down and bargain. A 
strike in three key Ford plants, in- 
cluding the River Rouge factory, may 
be called this month, when the 30- 
day strike notice filed by the union 
Feb. 26 runs out. 


Star of Bethlehem 


Last week Eugene G. Grace, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. president, allergic 
as Henry Ford to union contracts, 
reported to employes that the cor- 
poration has booked defense orders 
from the U. S. government alone that 
are almost 50 per cent larger than the 
total value of munitions and ships 
built by it for the U. S. and the 
Allies during the entire World War I. 
“Because the paramount factor in na- 
tional defense is to keep production 
flowing.” said the report, “any one 
who supports the philosophy of work 
stoppages is hampering national de- 
fense.” 

At Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant, a_ six-foot-two steel 
worker, with a passion for govern- 
ment documents and anonymity, re- 
called the words of a 1936 Senate 
Munitions committee report: 


“Patriotisnt is something to talk 
about to the public, as the president 
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“Watch the miners!” was labor's by-word last week as CIO President Philip Murray 


(left) and John L. Lewis girded for crucial Appalachian mine wage negotiations. 


of Bethlehem Steel (Eugene Grace) 
did fully, early in 1917. To the War 
department in private they talk prices 
and profits, and say, in effect ‘take it 
or leave it,’ knowing that they have 
the government at their mercy.” 


Meanwhile, trouble broke out again 
at the Lackawanna plant. In Wash- 
ington the OPM and NLRB were 
“exploring” the chances of holding 
an election. But before they had come 
to any conclusion, two federal repre- 
sentatives were sent back to Lacka- 
wanna to investigate union charges 
that Bethlehem had violated its agree- 
ment.» 


At the same time Philip Murray 
and the Steel Workers Organizing 
committee served notice on the U. S. 
Steel corporation that they would in- 
sist on a 10 cent wage increase and 
other union demands. If formal wage 
conferences do not result in a satis- 
factory conclusion within twenty 
days, the present agreement between 
U. S. Steel and SWOC is automatical- 
ly terminated. This would coincide 
with termination of the pact between 


the UMWA and the bituminous coal 


operators. 


New Members 


Big organizing drives stirred the 
ranks of labor through the country 
with an enthusiasm for signing up un- 
paralleled since 1937. In Chicago the 
Harvester strike was recruiting new 
members for the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing committee and 
for many unions in small shops and 


factories. . . . In the Borough of 
Queens, N. Y., 1,000 workers in the 
aircraft industry became union mem- 
bers last week. . . . In Waukegan, IIl., 
a motor cavalcade of 250 cars es- 
corted a coffin labeled “Waukegan, 
Leather Workers Union” (alleged 
company union) through downtown 
streets. CIO members of the Griess- 


Fleger tannery were celebrating a 
513-to-43 NLRB election victory... . 


Drive Against Unions 


Last week’s newspaper scareheads 
about strikes holding up the defense 
program gave the answer of the big 
open shop industrialists to labor’s ad- 
vance. That the headlines were not 
justified by the facts was evidenced 
by President Roosevelt’s statement 
that strikes have at no time affected 
more than one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
defense production. He told his press 
conference that is something to think 
about. 


Nevertheless, anti-union employers 
seemed to be making some headway. 
Last week OPM Director William S. 
Knudsen, who previously had told 
the House Judiciary committee he 
saw no need for pending anti-union 
legislation, sent it a memorandum re- 
versing his stand. Interpreted as a 
general endorsement of the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Howard 
Smith of Virginia, it proposed that 
disputes be mediated by the concilia- 
tion service of the Department of 
Labor, that notice of strikes should 
be given only after a secret ballot sup- 


ervised by the Labor department 
showing 60 per cent of the workers 
in favor of a strike, that OPM have 
ten days to investigate and report, 
and that no strike take place until 
thirty days after the report is sub- 
mitted. 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson appeared before the com- 
mittee and recommended a war labor 
conference board. He declared that, 
while he realized strikes in defense 
industries are rare, there should be 
no strikes at all. 


War Labor Board 


The President made it clear to his 
press conference last week that a new 
super agency with jursidiction over 
all nationally important labor prob- 
lems is definitely in the wind. He said 
he was considering the matter from 
a long range point of view, involving 
not only labor relations and supply 
now, but the disposition and use of 
skilled labor after the emergency is 
over, The type of agency being con- 
sidered, he said, would have a 
broader field of responsibility than 
the World War I mediation board 
and therefore could not be considered 
aS a mere reconstitution of that 
agency. 

CIO President Philip Murray had 
previously sent a memorandum to 
OPM Co-Director Sidney Hillman, 
putting the CIO on record against 
such a proposal. This stand is backed 
by the CIO vice presidents. 

The basic weakness, Murray said, 
is that such a board “will necessarily 
find its attention directed against 
labor in order to maintain status quo 
as much as possible.” This, he said, 
will stop “wage increases or improve- 
ment of working conditions for 


labor.” 


Watch the Miners 


As the week ended the eyes of the 
nation, as well as of organized labor, 
were on the Appalachian wage agree- 
ment negotiations, starting March 11. 

he return of John L. Lewis, after a 
three months’ silence, added drama. 
The parley will provide the first major 
test for a policy recently stated by 
Murray: the CIO intends to demand 
for its members a greater share of 
corporate profits. 

So millions of organized workers, 
at week’s end, were saying: “Watch 
the miners!” 
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Defense Uproots 25,000 Farmers 


Pushed Off the Land 


Between 5,000 and 8,000 farm 
families, including 25,000 to 40,000 
individuals, are being pushed off 
farm lands comprising about 1,000,- 
000 acres by the national defense 
program. The land is being pur- 
chased by the army for camps, fac- 
tory sites, powder plants, proving 
grounds, artillery ranges, and bomb- 
ing practice areas. 

Real estate operators and land 
speculators are cleaning up. The situ- 
ation makes for one of the biggest 
resettlement problems in American 
history since many of the displaced 
farmers are tenants without money 
to buy other property. 


Triple-A Payoff 


Nine insurance companies received 
soil conservation Triple-A payments 
amounting to almost $2,000,000 ac- 
cording to a recent report to Congress 
on large payments in 1938. Ninety- 
three per cent of the farmers partici- 
pating in the program received $200 
or less, 46 per cent receiving $40 or 
less. 


Cooperative Action 


After a year’s investigation a fed- 
eral grand jury has indicted two 
trade associations, 64 corporations 
and 36 individuals on a charge of 
price fixing and suppression of com- 
petition in the nation’s $200,000,000 
fertilizer industry. Indiana farmers, 
producing their own fertilizer through 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association, reduced the price of 
fertilizer by $4 a ton in one year of 
operation. In Ohio, according to 
Murray D Lincoln, manager of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperatives, the 
price of fertilizer has been reduced 
between 20 and 36 per cent by co- 
operative action. 


The Big Get Bigger 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 


Agriculture, in an article in The New 
Republic on “The Future of the 
Farm,” says: “By and large the 
effect of machines is such that a pros- 
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perous and efficient farmer adds to his 
holdings. Medium sized farms be- 
come big farms; small farms become 
smaller. In the process, farmers not 
able to increase their holdings and 
buy machines are likely to be pushed 
off the land. In 1939 24,700 Corn 
Belt farm families could not find 
places to rent or buy. The tendency 
is for more and more farmers to be 
forced out of the ordinary pattern of 
agriculture.” 


Peril to 300 Million 


Three hundred million human be- 
ings face starvation this winter in 
Europe, according to ex-President 
Hoover! They need meat, wheat, 
corn, vegetables, dairy products, and 
many other products of American 
agriculture, most of which are cursed 
by huge, price-depressing surpluses. 
They cannot be fed, it is generally 
agreed, because of the war. 


Farm Income 


A million and a half farmers and 
their families live on incomes of 
less than $200 a year, according to 
A. G. Black, governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


‘Forgotten Orphan’ 


Neither national party has ever 
really gone to bat for the dairy farm- 
ers of Wisconsin and Minnesota. John 
Burnham, editor of the Waupaca, 
(Wis.) Post told a meeting of farmers 
at Iola, Wis., last week. Declaring 
that both states were discriminated 
against because of their farmer-labor 
and La Follette progressive programs, 
Burnham said “in farm legislation, 
dairying is the forgotten orphan.” 


The Power to Buy 


Last week New Deal farm agencies 
released further figures indicating 


that the crux of the farm problem lies 
in the fact that the American people 
haven't enough money to buy what 
the American farmer raises. Donald 
Montgomery, of the Consumers Coun- 
sel Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, said that the purchasing 
power of the lowest strata of the 
population would have to be in- 
creased, that the great bulk of Ameri- 
can buying comes from wage earnérs, 
not coupon clippers. 


“Tf all families,” he said, ‘‘could 
enjoy freely chosen diets of a kind 
that could be rated ‘good’ nutrition- 
ally, consumers would need 15 to 20 
per cent more dairy products, 35 per 
cent more eggs, and 70 to 100 per 
cent more of citrus fruits. 


“Although the lowest third of 
American consumers spend 50 per 
cent of their income for food even 
with that outlay they contribute only 
18 per cent to the nation’s total of 
food purchases,” 


Montgomery adds that profits are 
so high in processing and distributing 
food that prices could be lowered for 
the consumer and raised for the farm- 
er and an adequate profit still made. 
This would, of course, greatly in- 
crease consumption. 


The Department of Agriculture al- 
so pointed out that if those who 
needed food were able to buy it 
American agriculture, instead of hav- 
ing surpluses depressing prices, would 
be forced to plant between 8,000,000 
and 40,000,000 additional acres. The 
crux of the American farm problem 
lies in the fact that 41 per cent of 
American families live on $758 a 
year; that 8,000,000 families, accord- 
ing to the Government, “continually 
face starvation” while another (phe 
000,000 families are “fighting pov- 
eniye. 


Former Governor Elmer A. Benson 
of Minnesota says that farmers should 
help labor get higher pay since labor 
spends its money for food. Undue 
profits to a few do not increase con- 
sumption. 
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- . . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Hints of Spring 


Last week, while the New York 
Stock Exchange played with the idea 
of asking Wendell L. Willkie to be its 
president, while industrialists and 
executives and civil servants sought 
the advice of counsel or chewed the 
ends of their pencils over income tax 
blanks, the puddles on midwest farms 
flashed bright blue in the early thaw 
and the farmers hastened to release 
their scrawny chickens from winter 
quarters for a bit of pre-spring 
scratching in the hope of a few extra 
eges. 

In frozen timber swamps of the 
north lumberjacks stretched for a 
last push while the footing was still 
sound. In the orchards of Florida 
and Texas the wives of orange and 
grapefruit pickers looked to their 
jaloppies and sacks and ropes in ex- 
pectation of the next move. On the 
Great Lakes cracks in the ice prom- 
ised an early season and crews were 
hired to stoke up and polish up 
winter-bound boats. 


‘I'’m a Tough Guy’ 


In Chicago, beardless bandits, 
known as “strippers” for their suc- 
cess in halting motorists, stripping 
them and selling their clothes, were 
corraled by police in an apartment 
where they all lived with their girl- 
wives and their babies. “Yah, I’m a 
tough guy,” explained Ray Conklin, 
19. “I’ve been in a juvenile home 
23 times.” 

In Wisconsin, Republican Gover- 
nor Julius P. Heil appointed as his 
155th honorary colonel, a man who 
had served in Leavenworth for smug- 
eling liquor and now faces trial in 
federal court on another charge. 


Black and White 


Comptroller of the Currency Pres- 
ton Delano announced last week that 
there was more money on deposit in 
American banks as of December 31, 
1940, than ever before in history. 

In Boston a little Negro servant 
who asked for more wages said she 
was beaten by her white employers; 
the white officer who found her 


bruised and bleeding unaccountably 
failed to report the incident; the 
white judge dismissed the charges of 
assault against the Mr. and the Mrs. 
Three crack runners on New York 
University’s team were told to stay 
home when the team went to Wash- 
ington, D. C. They were Negroes. 


Judge Gets the Idea 


The touch of spring or the idea of 
camp made Erling McDonald, Bend, 
Ore., turn his face eastward to travel 
in the country he would soon be 
drafted to defend. Last week in 
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Madison, Wis., charged with va- 
grancy, McDonald asked the judge: 
“Why should I work when I’m going 
to be drafted?” “Fifteen days,” re- 
plied the judge, then reconsidered. 
“Better keep traveling,” he said, 
suspending sentence. 

As Florida hotelkeepers were be- 
ginning to rub their palms and cal- 
culate the season’s take, Mrs. James 
J. (Jimmy) Walker, the former Betty 
Compton, was denied a divorce for 
extreme cruelty, the judge explaining 
that it looked more like incompat- 
ability to him. 


Heading for Trouble? 


Hotels in St. Louis and Kansas 
City were reported filled with finks 
(strikebreakers) on their way west, a 
sure sign of anticipated labor diffi- 
culties on the Pacific coast. 

In Natchez and Palm Springs the 
burst of come-on festivities was in 
full swing. 

In Arkansas, William Heard, a sub- 
scriber to a Little Rock paper whose 
subscription expired March 8, took 
pains to reply to a letter suggesting 
renewal “If you read your paper as 
closely as I do . . . you would know 
that I will be hung on March 7... 


I do not know my future address 


. our pleasant relations must be 
severed.” Heard and three compan- 
ions who killed a posse member in an 
attempt to escape from prison last 
Labor Day, were asked by station 
KMLD to broadcast their sensations 
a few minutes before going to the 
gallows. 


Man Bites Dog 


Five strikers from Wilmington, 
Del., protested to OPM in Washing- 
ton that their employers were sabo- 
taging defense. In New York, Irving 
Schiller, draft board member, was 
arrested, trapped with marked bills 
he is alleged to have solicited from a 
registrant. In Iowa the predominant- 
ly Republican state senate voted to 
pay $5 for an old arithmetic book 
used by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace. 

Eugene Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel corporation, offered 
to make a personal sacrifice of his 
own old age pension as an induce- 
ment to stockholders of the company 
to vote a more liberal old age benefit 
system. 

Last week the Williams College 
Record, having resisted pressure from 
Chesterfield advertising for free plug 
stories, ran an editorial on Freedom 
of the Press, got the contract anyway. 


Hollywood Pays Out 


Ruth McKenny’s play My Sister 
Eileen brought $225,000 from Colum- 
bia Pictures, the second highest Hol- 
lywood price of the season. About 
1,000 learned orthopsychiatrists in 
convention assembled in New York, 
heard among many profound papers 
that youth’s greatest need is jobs for 
fathers. 

Alexander Woolcott, central figure 
and leading player in The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, now running in 
Washington, D. C., moved into the 
White House for the duration. 
“‘Squatters rights,” he called it. 

And as last week turned into this, 
Cordell Hull, the mild old gentleman 
who directs the distraught and divid- 
ed state department, had the record 
of having been secretary of state 
longer than any man in history. 


WILLIAM E. DODD 
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TO THE NAZIS 


In Retrospect and Recollection 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


MONG ALL THE DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS at the disposal of 
President Roosevelt in the spring of 1933 none had more immediate 
significance for the United States than the embassy in Berlin. None 
presented more thorny problems of policy. conduct and negotiation. 


Ever since the outburst of commercial rivalry between Germany 
and the United States in the closing years of the nineteenth century, the 
management of their diplomatic relations had been disturbed by fric- 
tions and disputes. The participation of America in the World War had 
accentuated ancient grudges. The economic crisis which broke in 1929 
had disrupted efforts at reconstruction in German-American relation- 
ships. To all these stresses were added the strains due to the banking and 
industrial crash in both countries and the spectacular accession of Adolf 
Hitler to power in Berlin. 


‘““A4mbassador Dodd’s Diary,” just published by Har. 
court, Brace and Company, includes by way of introduc- 
tion an appraisal of the late William E. Dodd by his friend 
Charles A. Beard, the distinguished historian. U. S. WEEK 
acknowledges with pleasure permission to reprint in part 
this vital picture of the simple and illustrious American 


whose practical democratic faith keynotes the policy to 
which U. S. WEEK is dedicated, but regrets to announce 
that Mr. Beard is not a contributor to U. S. W EEK and the 
announcement of his name as a contributor was without 
any authorization from him and an error. Through a 
misunderstanding Mr. Beard’s consent with respect to this 
article was interpreted as consent to be a contributor. 


Although, after the lapse of seven years, it is impossible to recover 
the state of mind existing in 1933, certain facts stand out in the record 
and in memory. In January, Mr Hitler had become chancellor, the head 
of a government of concentration, in a nation divided and bewildered. 
For many months his fate was uncertain. That he was a dangerous and 
ruthless personality was well known everywhere, but. as the veil could 
not be lifted on the future, several varieties of policy in relationship 
with his government were recognized as available. 

In this confused and deteriorating situation, President Roosevelt faced 
the necessity of choosing the American ambassador to Germany. 


He could select a representative from among the rich men who had 
made heavy contributions to the Democratic campaign fund of 1932. 
But a selection from this class meant taking a man little versed in the 
history of European politics and likely to use the embassy as a debt 
collection or salvaging agency for American creditors. 

A second class of potential candidates embraced “career” men in the 
diplomatic and consular service. But the careerists most “available” 
were either rich themselves or had married fortunes; they were ambi- 


tious or had ambitious wives. Only innocence regarded them as purely 
objective agents of the national interest. 


if mighty contributors to campaign funds and career 
diplomats were to be passed over, President Roosevelt 
had another range of choice before him: American citi- 
zens acquainted with the German language, with German 
history, literature, politics, policies, traditions, and life. 
This meant selecting someone of scholarly attainments. 

President Roosevelt chose William FE. Dodd, distin- 
guished professor of history in the University of:Chicago. 
The choice certainly indicated President Roosevelt had 
decided to take a particular line in opening relations 
with the new German government. 

The line, destined to prove hopeless, was an appeal to 
the best in old German culture. Mr. Dodd was eminently 
fitted to make that appeal and at the same time represent 
the best in the American democratic tra- 
dition. He was of old English stock, 
born in Clayton, North Carolina, in 
1869, a graduate of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, the holder of a doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of 
Leipzig. After teaching in Randolph 
Macon College, he was called to the 
University of Chicago in 1908. 

Brought up in the Baptist Church, 
Mr. Dodd belonged to the wing of the 
Roger Williams tradition—separation 
of Church and State, religious liberty, 
and freedom of conscience. His bent in 
this direction was strengthened by his 
marriage in 1901 to Martha Johns, of 
Auburn, North Carolina. The love of 
freedom which he acquired in his youth / 
and fortified by drawing up the kindred 
sympathies and tenacious loyalties of 
his wife, Mr. Dodd continually re- 
freshed by affectionate, yet critical, 
studies of the life and writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

That Mr. Dodd possessed a talent for viewing history, 
himself, and his work calmly and in perspective, I can 
myself testify out of an acquaintance with him extending 
over more than thirty years. It was one of our favorite 
pastimes to descant on our perspective “biases.” When [| 
twitted him mildly about his Jeffersonian leanings he re- 
plied by asking whether anyone brought up, like myself, 
in the Federalist-Whig-Republican school, could be com- 
petent to render an impartial judgment in the case. After 
he had spoken in a quizzical tone, with a dry ironical 
humor typically his, about the “plutocratic” affiliations 
of my ancestral party, he could take in good spirit a sar- 
donic inquiry about the “slavocracy” that long ruled the 
Democracy of Jefferson. With preliminaries disposed of, 
Mr. Dodd could discourse out of wide knowledge and 
with an even temper, on the parties and interests which 
had divided the Republic since the days of Hamilton and 
Jefferson. Evident was his belief that democracy was in 
process, not finished, and had its greatest work yet ahead. 
His favorite saying in this respect was “Democracy has 
never really been tried.” 

In all his personal relations, Mr. Dodd was a democrat 
sn the full American sense of the word. He was not born 
to purple; neither did he aspire to it. In his scale, worth, 
not wealth, was the measure. 

He held fast to the view that democracy and peace 
might become a way of life for the world. In no other 
philosophy could he find a basis for great faith and high 


action. 
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Gene: 4 
William E. Dodd... 
hoped peace might 
become a way of life 


Such, in an outline all too brief and fragmentary, was 
the life of the man whom President Roosevelt selected 
as the American ambassador. 

For pursuing the diplomatic line to be taken at the 
moment, Mr. Dodd was peculiarly and adequately fitted. 
His loyalty to the humanistic traditions of American de- 
mocracy was beyond all question. His esteem for the 
finest features of old Germany and the affectionate 
warmth he felt for her people was deeply established in 
his character. 

Mr. Dodd’s function was to strengthen and rally the 
moderate elements in German society then bewildered, 
no doubt, but not yet solidified under the iron regime of 
Chancellor Hitler. The task may have been hopeless 
from the beginning. 

Faithfulness to the record no doubt 
requires an admission of the fact that 
Mr. Dodd had critics. By some mem- 
bers of the diplomatic set, the simplicity 
in his style of living, the directness and 
quiet candor of his speech, the in- 
grained democracy of his thought and 
action and the indignation of his spirit 
in fettered Germany were regarded as 
inappropriate to success in negotiations. 

That Mr. Dodd did not prevent, by 
his steady counsels of moderation, the 
expansion of Chancellor Hitler’s power 
may be conceded. That he did not put a 
stop to the persecution of the Jews, 
though his efforts in this direction were 
persistent, is self-evident. That he was 
u able to effect the collection of all 
debts due to American creditors is dem- 
onstrated by events. That he did not 
crash the diplomatic impasse in Europe, 
restore the concert of powers, and prevent the war which 
he early foresaw and forecast, requires no documentation. 

Could any diplomat from the United States have ac- 
complished, in Nazi Germany, desirable ends? Beginning 
long before the first World War, negotiations had been 
conducted by career men. Was their diplomacy a success? 
The condition of Europe since 1914 offers a reply which 
seems unequivocal. 

It is in such perspective that Mr. Dodd’s record and 
wisdom was vindicated. He saw more clearly than most 
of his colleagues the hard drift of things. He repeatedly 
predicted, despite the: epithet “alarmist,” the ruthless 
course which Germany, Italy and Japan were destined to 
take, if unchecked by the concerted action of their neigh- 
bors. He divined the frightful crash bound to come from 
the policy of appeasement, and he fought relentlessly to 
stop it. In all this, time has certified, in no uncertain 
terms, to the correctness of his judgment. 

Above all things, he was guiltless of that crime against 
Europe and the United States, too often committed by 
some other representatives of American foreign policy: 
he avoided loose and irresponsible conversations likely 
to encourage members of the Berlin diplomatic corps in 
taking fateful, perhaps ruinous, steps, on the easy as- 
sumption that the full military and economic power of 
the United States would be immediately forthcoming in 
an hour of trial and crisis. In that respect, too, Mr. Dodd 
served with fine devotion the great body of the American 
people whose interests he had at heart and thereby, we 
hope, the people of Europe, burdened by long history. 
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YES 


Says Representative 
Ralph Taber (R.) of N. Y. 


. . . The only time that a man has 
trouble finding employment is when 
he has allowed the WPA to so de- 
moralize his habits of industry that 
he is not able to get a job. That is the 
kind of people who are not able to 
get jobs today and it is because the 
WPA has demoralized them. 

I had some projects going on in niy 
part of the country in the past sum- 
mer and they were worse than before. 
They leaned on their shovels a little 
harder. They were a little slower do- 
ing their work than they ever were 
before. It was the most demoralizing 
set-up that ever has been seen in that 
part of the country... . 


‘Demoralizing Outfit’ 


We all know that it is a completely 
demoralizing outfit. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, maybe the House wants to go 
ahead and pass this WPA bill again 
and give them further opportunity. 
The only good thing about it is that it 
is being cut down some, but it has 
not been cut down anywhere nearly 
commensurate with the rise in em- 
ployment these people tell us exists. . . 


I do not know how long our Con- 
gress is going to go along without 
any sense of responsibility to the 
people of this country or to their 
morale. Are we going to destroy 
their morale entirely by keeping on 
with this set-up, that provides for a 
privileged class who do not work but 
are trained to loaf? I do not know; 
maybe we are. Sometime, someday, 
the people of this country will be- 
come so aroused that they will not 
stand for this kind of racketeering 
any longer, and we will have a rid- 
dance of this terrible scourge. 


YES! says Representative 
Carl Hinshaw (R.) of Calif. 


During the debate today the sub- 
ject has been brought up of WPA 
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WEY Za 


WORKERS 


LOAFERS? 


and the transfer of WPA workers 
from the rolls of the WPA to private 
industry. I had occasion to investi- 
gate this so far as my own district 
was concerned and to do it as thor- 
oughly as I could in a brief time, and 
I think the members of the House and 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee in particular will be in- 
terested in hearing what I learned. ... 

The education system complained 
that most of those who came from 
the relief rolls to the National Defense 
education system were not interested, 
they were inattentive to the studies 
being given them. They preferred to 
go outside and smoke or to talk 
while they were supposed to be study- 
ing, and when I say studying I mean 
learning the various skills that are 
required in the aircraft industry, so 
that as the net result of the entire 
program something less than 10 per 
cent of all those who were brought 
by the WPA, and selected by the 
WPA, to take the National Defense 
education program, and thereby qual- 
ify themselves ~ for employment in 
private industry, only something like 
10 per cent were finally accepted. .. . 


‘Lack of Desire’ 


I think that this thing goes a little 
deeper than we have heretofore 
thought. I do not know that I am 
correct in my view, but I offer it for 
consideration. Do not laugh when I 
hand this out, because it has been 
spoken of before elsewhere by others, 
and perhaps it is funny, but I do not 
think so. There is a certain lack of 
vital force in these people after they 
have been on relief for a while, ‘or 
after they have been on the WPA 
rolls.. There is a lack of desire to go 
places and do things. . 

I have an idea, and it is just my 
own idea from studies that I have 
made recently on the subject of diet, 
that the lack of a proper diet on their 
part has something to do with their 


lack of vitality and desire to go out 
and do things. I know that members 
of the national-defense organizations 


here, in the Cabinet positions as well 


as in other positions, are investigat- 
ing the subject of diet for the Army 
and the Navy, and even certain of 
our Cabinet officers are now taking 
extra vitamins into their diet in cap- 
sule form in order to build up their 
own resistance and ability to work 
longer hours, to build up their stami- 
na and mental alertness. . . . 


‘Get Up and Go!’ 


I would not be a bit surprised but 
what some of this trouble we are 
experiencing with the WPA has to 


do with diet. It may mean that we 
ought to study fortification of diets 
for people of this kind with such vita- 
mins as the “B” complex and others, 
in order to build up their inward feel- 
ing and desire to go out and do 
things, to build up their stamina, 
their “get up and go.” 

I simply throw that into your laps 
for what you may think it is worth. 
I am sure the Federal Security Agen- 
cy and a number of good scientists 
are studying the subject generally, 
and I hope something is arrived at 
shortly that will be of value in reha- 
bilitating these people who right now 
are of no use to themselves or anyone 
else. (Applause.) 


MARCH 15, 1941 


Debate on the perennial question: “Why WPA?” recently 


reached new intensity in the House over an urgent WPA defi- 


ciency appropriation bill. Certain members of the House argued 


that the $375,000,000 measure was insufficient, others that WPA 


should be done away with altogether, still others supported the 


bill which was passed. We print here some of the remarks. 
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NO! says Representative 
M. J. Bradley (D.) of Penn. 


When the gentleman [Mr. Taber] 
speaks of these people as having be- 
come demoralized through the WPA, 
I believe that is an ill-considered 
and an ill-founded statement to make 
‘ about these people who, in my opin- 
ion, were impoverished long before 
the present administration came into 
power, by practices which were en- 
gaged in under the governmental 
administration of the gentleman's 
own party. 

I should like to take the gentleman 
on a tour of the governmental es- 
tablishments in my own city where 
the United States Government has 
cooperated with our WPA, and have 
him hear the testimony of the ad- 
mirals and the generals who are com- 
manding the governmental agencies 
such as the navy yard, the Frankford 
Arsenal, the quartermaster’s depot, 
and the other agencies in Philadel- 
phia, *and I might say similar in- 
stances exist through the whole coun- 
try. 


No Shovel Leaners 
He will find that the WPA workers 


have done a constructive job and are 
not shiftless shovel benders or lean- 
ers, as he so heartlessly characterized 
them. I think it is an injustice to 
them. They have merely demanded 
the right to work. The buildings they 
have constructed and the others which 
they have renovated give adequate 
testimony to the fact that they have 
earned the $52.50, and less in many 
cases, that the United States has paid 
them to keep them off the relief rolls, 
and enable them to get back their self- 
respect, under a President of the 
United States, who the gentleman pre- 
tends to believe, is not a humani- 
tarian. 

I am willing to stand and fall by 
what the WPA has done, and the 


accomplishments will refute all the 


charges the gentleman has made here, 
and that he has expressed every time 
a WPA bill is under consideration. 

I should like to say also that if 
the gentleman would make a tour 
of the various schools throughout the 
United States right now and see these 
men who were taken from the relief 
rolls availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, through WPA projects, to 
learn a trade, he would realize how 
sincere they are, and would be thank- 
ful that we have such an agency as the 
WPA in this administration. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


NO! says Representative 
Joseph E. Casey (D.) of Mass. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel 
with anybody with respect to this 
bill. The President has put his seal 
of approval upon $375,000,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget has put its seal 
of approval upon $375,000,000, and 
the very able, earnest, and patriotic 
gentlemen on the deficiency subcom- 
mittee have put their seal of approval 
upon that amount. I think that is 
inadequate. 

I have a little different viewpoint. 
I believe this is not the time to start 
retrenching on unemployment. I think 
now is the most favorable time in all 
our history to take care of the un- 
employment situation. I know it is 
natural for the average man to say, 
“With all this great defense work 
going on anybody who wants to work 
can get a job. Why bother with them? 
They are not useful fellows who want 
to do a day’s work.” 


Big Area Untouched 


This is not true. I have here a 
map which shows the defense work 
in the country. I would like to have 
you members from the South and 
you members from the Middle West 
areas look at this. Those black dots 
show where the defense work is go- 
ing on. Look at that and see the vast 


area in this country that is untouched 
by defense work. 

We have at the present time on the 
rolls of the WPA 1,900,000 men. It 
is estimated that if $375.000,000 is 
appropriated—that is what this bill 
carries—600,000 of those present 
men on the rolls will be forced off the 
rolls, forced out of work and into the 
army of unemployed. 


Spend Billions, But— 


But the point I make is this, we 
are appropriating billions and _ bil- 
lions for defense. We did not even put 
a $7,000,000,000 ceiling on the lease- 
lend bill, and here we are, niggardly 
dealing with the proposition of mak- 
ing democracy work. You have citi- 
zens who always have been employed. 
Down below them you have citizens 
who were never on the WPA because 
some member of the family was work- 
ing or because they had not exhaust- 
ed their assets. Below them you have 
these people who are eligible for the 
WPA to the tune of 1,000.000; 1.- 
000,000 of them in this country in 
addition to the present 1.900.000 who 
are being carried, unskilled but 
healthy and ready and willing to work. 


Asks Chance to Work 


I say the thing to do now is to give 
them a share of this democracy. The 
thing to do is to lick this problem 
of unemployment by giving them 
work. This is no time to desert the 
unemployment problem. 

You talk of democracy, you talk 
of life, and you talk of liberty, and 
you talk of the pursuit of happiness, 
but these people do not understand 
you. There is no life worth living 
unless there is an opportunity to work. 
I have preached that ever since I 
came to this Congress. 

I want every able man who desires 
to work to be given the opportunity 
to work. If private industry does not 
do it then I say it is a responsibility 
of the Government. (Applause. ) 
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Behind the Shrieking Headlines 


Over the dinner table Bill, the union president, told 
us the story of the strike. It wasn’t at all like what the 
headlines were screaming. 

They said it was a sinister plot to hold up the defense 
program. He said the men hadn’t had a raise in wages 
since 1937, and now with prices going up, they wanted 
one. Since the company had government orders amount- 
ing to over $40,000,000, the men thought they were 
entitled to more money. 

As we got up to go Bill picked up the paper and turned 
to the funnies. “Wait one minute,” he said, “I’ve just got 
to see what’s happening to Superman.” | 

Bill wasn’t at all like what the papers said he was. They 
said he was a troublemaker, an agitator. Actually he was 
a simple guy who liked to mind his own business, do his 
day’s work, then have some fun. Just like you and me. 
Actually he believed in national defense more than those 
who think it consists exclusively of dividends. He knew 
that true defense includes good health, good food, good 
lives and that it is difficult to build an efficient army unless 
Americans everywhere have these things. 


Most Strikes Are Last Resort 


If strikes and strikers are really what headline writers 
say they are, then there might be some reason for the 
many anti-strike bills now being introduced in legisla- 
tures all over the country. 

But they aren’t. Most strikes are like Bill’s, called 
for a good reason, as a last resort—only after the 
employer had refused to talk things over. 

And most strikers are decent men and women—just 
like Bill. They have a home, parents, children. They want 
to work, rest, play. They want a higher wage if they can 
get it. They strike for higher wages, only if they have to. 

Too often they have to. If workers had a choice they 
wouldn’t strike. The notion that union leaders want 
strikes is plumb crazy. No union leader in his right mind 
ever calls his men out if he can possibly avoid it. Why 
should he? 

A strike isn’t a picnic. It’s hard work. It’s a 24 hour a 
day job for the union leader and a tough time for the 
strikers and their families. It means they fall behind in 
their rent. It means that Johnny has to stay home from 
school because his shoes need mending and there’s no 
money to pay the cobbler. It means that cod-liver oil and 
the milk which the doctor insisted must be in the baby’s 
diet, have to be eliminated. It means that every member 
of the family is on edge—everybody gets on every body 
else’s nerves. 

Experienced trade unionists know all this. They do 
everything in their power to avoid going on strike. When 
you read in the papers that the workers in a plant voted to 
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Tap About America 


By LEO. HUBERMAN 


strike, you can be pretty sure that they tried everything 
else first. 


Impressions Versus Facts 


For the past few months you have read a great deal 
about strikes. You probably have the impression that 
since the defense program began there has been a great 
increase in strikes. But the actual number of strikes isn’t 
anything like what the press has led you to believe. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics there were 
fewer strikes in 1940 than in the previous four years. 
Even more surprising is the fact that the number of strikes 
last year was much smaller than in 1917-1918 when the 
country was actually at war. Here are the figures: 


Year Strikes 
1917 23AR sae eae: 4,450 
TOS) 225 a eee Pais 
LOST Ss ae es ee 4,740 
1940 "SS ee ee 2,450 


This report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics caused 
the New York Times to say editorially: “In the light of 
the figures, labor’s record in the current defense efforts 
is better than is commonly supposed.” 


Bargaining Is Key to Peace 


The road to industrial peace is through collective bar- 
gaining. Increase the number of collective bargaining 
agreements and you decrease the number of strikes. More 
and more labor contracts call for voluntary arbitration of 
disputes. But it is one thing for a union to agree voluntar- 
ily to give up its right to strike: it is quite another thing 
for a union to give up that right involuntarily—by govern- 
ment decree. 

Pass an anti-strike bill, do away with free collective 
bargaining between unions and employers, and you give 
up your best guarantee of industrial peace. 

Pass an anti-strike bill, take away the right of employees 
to refuse to work, and employers can whittle away what 
small improvements workers have made in their daily 
lives. Let that happen and farmers, too, will soon feel 
the effect of curtailed purchasing power by the mass of 
consumers. 

Pass an anti-strike bill and you make it possible for free- 
Americans to become economic slaves. 

The Great Emancipator knew that. In 1860 he told the 
striking shoe workers of Lynn, Mass.: “At the outset I am 
glad to see that a system of labor prevails in New England 
under which laborers can strike when they want to, where 
they are not obliged to work under all circumstances, and 
are not tied down and obliged to labor whether you pay 
them or not! I like the system that lets a man quit when 
he wants to, and wish it might prevail everywhere.” 

What Abraham Lincoln said to the shoe workers of 
Lynn 81 years ago is recommended reading for legislators 
who are preparing anti-strike bills in 194]. 
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See “Tobaceo Road’ 


Review of the Week: 


HOLLYWOoD—Screen task of the week 
was John Ford’s, Nunally Johnson’s 
(Grapes of Wrath team) in getting 
the most notoriously obscene drama 
of the ages past the censor. 

Vacuum is filled by strange mix- 
ture of vaudeville and reality, but the 
reality, when it comes, is real enough: 
stark, harsh, decayed; a poignant 
revelation of how millions of ‘white 
trash’ in the south hang desperately 
to life. 

Director Ford is gifted at creating 
atmosphere of desolation. Even the 
comedy is used to evoke compassion 
rather than laughter. 

Best performance is Elizabeth Pat- 
terson’s as the patient. inarticulate, 
resigned mother of children whom 
conditions drove away from home to 
the mills of Augusta. “Out of mebbe 
seventeen or eighteen haid I should 
have a whole raft of grandchildren 
now—somewheres. 

Charley Grapewin. as Jeeter, is 
touching if too well-nourished. Gene 
Tierney flits sexily through the back- 
ground. And Marjorie Rambeau. 
after her improbable first entrance, is 
amusing as the libidinous, psalm-sing- 
ing Bessie who entices the half-crazy, 
twenty-year-old Dude Lester (Wil- 
liam Tracy) into matrimony with 
the promise of an auto. 

See it when it comes your way. 


Personality: 
BETTE DAVIS 


When she first came to Hollywood 
after a session in a New England 
boarding school where she played the 
leads in every play, and another on 
the New York stage where she didn't 
play any, they thought she was pretty 
hopeless. 


Obviously no beauty, hard to cast. 
So they assigned her to a year’s con- 
tract with options to drop her at 
three,’$ix or nine months. Bette her- 
self had no such choice. 


In time they discovered something. 
A girl so bent on living the part that 
she’s willing to shave the hair clear 
off her head is easier to cast than a 
girl who prefers to remain Miss 
Glamor Face. And, as you know, 
Bette’s been a waitress, a couple of 
queens; she’s been blind, insane, a 
murderess, a spoiled southern belle 
and a French governess who caused 
a revolution. Plus the rest. 


Bette has neither false modesty nor 
any false pride. If she claimed genius 
(frankly I’ve never heard her) it 
would be to prove it is nine-tenths 
perspiration. Her friends and rela- 
tions treat her as if she were human 
which is by no means the case with 
many motion picture stars. I remem- 
ber her mother, at an important 
luncheon, suddenly turning on her 
and saying: “Bette, your neck is dir- 
ty. Youd better go and wash it at 
once.” 


Bette went. 


Hollywood War Front 


International character of this 
town makes for battle fronts right 
on the movie sets. Charles Boyer is 
our only Frenchman who comes out 
noisily for De Gaulle. The rest, I 
hear, are quietly Petain. And Vir- 
ginia Field has a French poodle, ex- 
cuses it by saying: “It’s all right; 
she’s unoccupied.” 

Maybe, said Rosalind Russell, 
speaking at the Shrine auditorium. 
we should only make 25 per cent 
of our pictures propaganda. Not 
enough, say the moguls. 


Gene Tierney helps 
make a good film 
from notorious play 


Things That Go On... 


In Hollywood they will buy a play, 
change its title, its plot, its dialog. 
In One Night In Lisbon, though, 
there is a line left of the original: 
“There’s Always Juliet’”—which was 
once its name. “And,” says John 
Loder, who’s in it, “I think Shake- 
speare wrote that.” 

Ernest Hemingway, recently in 
town, inscribed a new copy of his 
book (you know—for whom the bells 
toll) to “Ingrid Bergman, the Maria 
of this book.” Paramount says, so 
sorry, they prefer Betty Field. Mrs. 
Martha Gellhorn Hemingway might 
be piqued too, but since her ad- 
ventures in Spain she’s been shown 
around Finland by General Manner- 
heim. So she can always taunt Ernest 
about “that Mannerheim line”... . 
Director Alfred Hitchcock says: 
“Working in studios is just like work- 
ing in a mine. You never see the day- 
light.” The only difference, as some- 
body once said, is a lousy fortune. 
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The Anti’s Have It 


Score another victory for the anti- 
tobacco crusaders. Tobacco may or 
may not be deadly to human beings 
but it’s healthy for germs. 


The Lancet, English medical jour- 
nal, reports that tobacco smoke nul- 
lifies the effect of germ-killing incense 
which British scientists are concoct- 
ing for use in air-raid shelters. The 
idea of the incense is borrowed from 
the old Catacomb days when the 
early Christians hid in the tunnels 
they built under Rome. 


The scientists assert that it is com- 
paratively easy to stir up a mist that 
will protect the crowded inhabitants 
in the shelters from some of each 
other’s germs. A number of effective 
germ-killers have been tried. They 
all work except in the presence of 
tobacco smoke. Certain types of in- 
cense actually killed off all the par- 
ticular germs used in the experiment 
in 15 minutes. Then somebody start- 
ed smoking a cigarette and they 
brought on a new batch of germs. 
These had things their own way. 

The germs tested were the common 
disease-bearing organisms that live 
in the mouth, nose, throat and lungs. 
Tobacco smoke saved them all. 


Ants in His Plants 
Take his loaf of bread away and 


give him crumbs and even an ant 
knows what to do. 


At least the parasol ants in the 
Bronx Zoo had a fair idea. They went 
on a hunger strike and won. It all 


happened this way. 


The colony of 10,000 parasol ants 
had been living in their accustomed 
style on roses—hothouse roses. Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of rep- 
tiles and insects, is an economical 
executive and roses were unbalancing 
his budget. He made a deal with the 
florist, bought his ants rose petals 
and leaf-cuttings at bargain rates and 
set the new rations before the colony 
instead of the usual banquet. 


But he reckoned without his cus- 
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tomers. The ants responded with 
dreadful solidarity. They went on a 
hunger strike. At the end of the first 
night 1,000 true to their principles, 
were dead. Dr. Ditmars capitulated. 
The survivors get roses—whole. 
beautiful roses in the pink of con- 
dition. 

True, in classic human fashion, 
Dr. Ditmars didn’t stop there. He 
sent to Trinidad for a reserve supply 
of ants, had them rushed to New York 
by plane for strikebreaking in the 
event of further difficulty. 

But even the strikebreakers demand 
their pound of rose-flesh. So, all in 
all, the standard of living has been 
maintained. 


Life After Death 


Stories of hearts that have been 
kept beating outside of the breast to 
which they mattered are pretty fa- 
miliar in America. Now, from the 
Soviet Union comes the account of a 
dog that lives after death without any 
loss of faculty. 


In the Institute of Experimental 
Physiology and Therapeutics in Mos- 
cow it has been done a number of 
times, this reviving of a creature dead 
by every other test. The particular 
hunting dog of which the story is now 
told was put under an anesthetic and 
killed. It was drained of almost all 
of its blood by an automatic pump. 
For thirty minutes it lay limp with- 
out breath, pulse or reflex. Then the 
blood was pumped back into its body. 
The dog revived. The next day it 
was up to all of its old tricks. It’s been 
hunting, since the operation, with as 
much success as ever. 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE, by John 
P. Marquand. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1941. $2.50. 


Bostonians must be contemplating 
a pretty special form of vengeance for 
John P. Marquand, who has just 
taken another pot shot at them in 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire. Mr. Mar- 
quand is the wonder boy who keeps 
his bank account in condition by 
writing slick stories for slick maga- 
zines and then just for the devil of it 
takes time off for a little sniping 
around Back Bay. Sometimes he’s in 
a killing mood; sometimes he just 
wants to scare em; but he has in his 
study as handsome a collection of 
stuffed neurotics, all neatly tagged 
and labelled, as you’d hope to find 


outside of a mausoleum. 


The Late George Apley and Wick- 
ford Point, Mr. Marquand’s first two 
New England novels, have more vitri- 
ol in them than this one; however. 
in his last aay the author has 
apparently remembered that after all 
even around Boston many of the 
higher vertebrates are almost human. 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire affords us the 
pitiful (well, moving anyway) spec- 
tacle of a likeable man struggling 
feebly against the forces of conform- 
ity and being ultimately forced into 
the dreary pattern shaped for him 
practically at his birth. 


Mr. Marquand has added to his 
technical difficulties by telling his 
story in the first person. His hero is 
a complex character whose inhibi- 
tions are constantly at war with his 
essential decency and his real intelli- 
gence. His inhibitions do not permit 
him to acknowledge what his intelli- 
gence recognizes, and his decency 
blunts the edge of his irony. The 
autobiographical approach demands 
self-revelation, and Harry Pulham is 
too restrained to indulge in any kind 
of intimate revelation. The author 
hovers between irony and a kind of 
nostalgic tenderness for his victims, 
so that the mood is sometimes incon- 
sistent. Nevertheless, its a good book 
— especially for those fucks people 
spawned in the Mississippi River val- 
ley: —G. T. 


Japan Pushes South? 


Was Japan bluffing in her recent move toward the 
South Pacific and particularly Singapore, or can she 
extricate herself from China and make good her bluff? 
Dispatches reaching America this week suggest that per- 
haps the latter supposition is correct. Feelers have been 
sent to Chungking for a negotiated peace. The Associated 
Press reports from Shanghai that representatives of both 
Nanking and Chiang Kai-shek met at Hongkong to facili- 
tate the delivery of Japan’s proposals to Chungking. 

This rumor fits the general pattern of events in free 
China since the first weeks of January 1941. There have 
even been recent repetitions of the clashes between the 
National army and the guerrilla forces in Honan, Shansi 
and Shensi provinces. 

What is the truth behind the open warfare between the 
Central Chinese government and the allied New Fourth 
army? What lies behind the proposed visit of Japanese 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka to Hankow, in the heart of 
warring lines? 


Background of China’s Unity 


It was only when the civil war between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Communist armies was stopped in 1937 that 
China was able to resist successfully her Japanese invad- 
ers. This working agreement which unified China’s 
defending forces was not welcomed by the pro-Japanese 
and reactionary forces withif the Kuomintang. But it had 
the support of all Chinese patriots. 

Chiang Kai-shek in the interest of national resistance 
to Japanese aggression was ready to sign a truce for the 
duration of the war. But he was always able to play the 
right and left of his party off against each other and 
thereby keep the reins in his own hands. 

However, the reactionaries were only biding their time. 
By the end of last year, General Ho Ying Ching, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s war minister, and most bitter enemy of unity 
with the Communists, had prepared with the aid of fellow 
pro-Japanese appeasers within the cabinet, a plan of 
action to break Chinese resistance to the Japanese. They 
were responsible for the attack by the armies of the 
Central Chinese government upon the New Fourth army. 
It is significant that immediately following the defeat of 
the Fourth army in the area south of the Yangtse river 
near Nanking, Japanese forces took possession. 

This attack upon an allied army was but one point in 
an entire program of appeasement promulgated by the 
military council of the Chungking government along lines 
previously worked out in Tokyo and Berlin. When Com- 
munist leaders in Chungking protested, and were sup- 
ported by many leaders including Madame thiang 
Kai-shek and Madame Sun Yat Sen, the campaiyn was 
,alted—but perhaps only temporarily. 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


The Appeasement Plan 


The pro-Japanese members of the Kuomintang issued 
an order disbanding the Fourth army on January 17, 
1941. This order did not bear the signature of Chiang 
Kai-shek. For ten days there followed a period of in- 
trigue, aimed at bringing the generalissimo to denounce 
the Fourth army for insubordination and revolt. He 
finally agreed. 


But the pro-Japanese plan has not yet been carried out 
in full. Part of the plan has been executed. A propa- 
ganda drive on ‘military discipline’ as a basis of carrying 
through a civil war has been launched. The New Fourth 
army in South Anhwei has been destroyed and it has 
been declared in revolt and officially disbanded. This is 
to be followed by organization of anti-communist armies 
from Chinese regulars to proceed against remnants of the 
Fourth army and the Eighth army in Shensi. 

According to such Americans as Major Carlson and 
Edgar Snow, Chinese guerrillas and Communists have a 
large following among the 400,000,000 people of the 
country and their civil and propaganda organizations are 
to be destroyed in this program launched by the pro- 
Japanese elements in Chungking. All newspapers and 
magazines of anti-Japanese groups will be suppressed and 
all Communist influence will be extirpated from China. 


China to Join the Axis? 


My informants who have recently been in China say 
the eradication of such influence from China can be 
undertaken only with Japanese assistance, and the attack 
against the Communists will be the signal for complete 
cooperation with Tokyo. All anti-Japanese elements 
throughout free China are also to be cleaned out, in 
return for which Tokyo will withdraw its tired army from 
central and south China. At such‘a point, Chiang Kai- 
shek would be able to announce a victorious return of 
lost territory and an end to the war. Undoubtedly an 
undeclared truce would in fact exist in those seaboard 
regions where Chinese and Japanese armies still face each 
other. The final peace with Japan would include one 
incredible clause: China is to join the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
axis. 

Even though battles are still going on in the four 
provinces of Honan, Anwhei, Kansu and Shantung be- 
tween Chinese factions, China can yet be saved from 
Japan. As long as the Chinese fight among themselves 
the Japanese will exploit that fact to their advantage. 

The United States is now paying the penalty for earlier 
mistakes in appeasing Japan. Free China can defeat 
imperialist Japan by purging pro-Japanese leaders, 
democratizing the Kuomintang party and carrying out 
the democratic principles of Sun Yat Sen. 
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I LIKE to think of Francesco Argentino, Italian general 
captured by the British in the hot wastes of Libya. 
I like to think, too, that in the hour of his humiliation 
he expressed an attitude perhaps a little common to all 
men everywhere. 

He was a gentle, little man, they say, a man of dignity 
and spirit, one who savored sunsets and good food, friends 
and all the beauty of his far off Italy. For months the 
stinging desert sand had blinded his eyes, salted his food, 
seamed his clothing, and for weeks he had been chivied 
about the African wasteland by the rampant British. 
Perhaps a certain sense of irrelevancy, even of nightmare, 
penetrated his numbed consciousness, as he plodded knee 
deep in the desert grit, as he panted over dunes, fell prone 
behind mounds to escape from machine gun bullets that 
spat up little geysers of sand uncomfortably near him. At 
last, as if he were an animal, the British chased General 
Argentino into a cave, then hauled him out feet first. 


In this moment of humiliation Argentino dropped the 
dignity of his title and assumed the Chaplinesque dignity 
of man. 

“You can take this desert,” he told his captors. “I 
never liked it anyway. I like to write poetry.” 
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Now I submit that the General’s is a normal human 
attitude, much more natural than the posturings of a 
Hitler. Behind all the playing of bands, the reams of 
propaganda, the oceans of oratory you come at last, even 
if the time is 194] and the place Germany, to the normal 
man who doesn’t want to suffer in a distant desert. His 
business is not killing or if it is it comes hard to him. 
His interest is the writing of poetry, or riding a bicycle, or 
getting ahead, or collecting stamps, or gardening, or 
sitting in the bleachers, or raising a family, or anything 
else that solaces the human spirit and gives it comfort 
and dignity. The gallant British, with bombs and blood 
all about them, still stubbornly cling to a bit of garden, 
hold debates, play at darts and with these little pursuits, 
unimportant save to the people who enjoy them, raise 
life triumphant over death. 


Perhaps one of man’s most engaging traits is his 
absorbed concern with his own interests to the exclusion 


Hf This Be Reason 


By RICHARD 0. BOYER 


of history. I remember a veteran of the Fighting 
Sixty-ninth who told me he fought through the last war 
wondering how the Brooklyn Dodgers were getting on. I 
remember, too, asking a German soldier, when I was in 
Europe last summer, what had impressed him most about 
the Blitzkrieg. He had just received a letter telling him he 
had inherited the equivalent of $250 and he answered all 
my questions about the greatest military victory in his- 
tory, by saying: 

‘“‘We'shall open a little store. Now my wife and I can 
open a little store. I know just the corner.” 
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One of the great glories of President Wilson was his 
insistence that the German people were as the British 
people and as all other people, that they loved as. other 
men loved, suffered as they did, hoped as they did, desired 
what all men desire. One of his great monuments was 
his insistence that all races and all religions are composed 
of men who are as other men everywhere; that there are 
no races more brave than others, no races more cruel, 
none with a monopoly on any human trait be it good or 
evil. 

President Wilson said repeatedly that the late war 
against Germany was not against the German people but 
against the system under which they suffered. Yet there 
were many who rejected the President’s plea for tolerance 
in 1917. When I think of Hans Wernecke I hope that this 
rejection of the American spirit will never happen again. 
Yes, Hans was German born, but he was perhaps the 
truest American I have ever met. He could recite most of 
the Declaration of Independence by heart and all of the 
Bill of Rights. With his watery blue eyes shining with 
a strange intensity he used to say, “You haf to be a 
foreigner to really appreciate this country.” 


But he was so German. Not a word could he speak 
but marked him as one. He could not make a gesture 
that did not recall the Rhineland. I suppose that was the 
trouble and then, of course, the times were troubled, too, 
for there was war... 


I saw him after their visit and I found out later what 
had happened. A group of men, of patriots, burst into 
the dark, little room in which Hans lived. They called him 
a spy. Then two of them held him while Hans Wernecke 
stood stiff and frozen against the wall. One smashed a 
fist into his face and then another and another. He made 
no cry, uttered no sound. When they had gone and he 
came outside, his face was still expressionless. We ran 
up to him and suddenly his face broke with grief. 

“They did not hurt me here,” he said, pointing to his 


battered features, “but here!” And with an awkward 
gesture he touched his heart. r 


Here’s 


HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 

The U. S. Food and Drug admin- 
istration is finally catching up with 
the manufacturers of “cold” reme- 
dies. Until the recent Food and Drug 
law was passed “cold” remedies 
could claim almost anything on the 
label or in advertising. Now the label 
will have to state just what the buyer 
can expect from the product and 
what possible harm it may cause. 
You can depend on it that the manu- 
facturers will try to find legal and 
.verbal loopholes. 

If they were to tell the whole truth 


Dr. Harold Aaron of New York, 
medical consultant to Consumers 
Union is the author of several books, 
including “Our Common Ailment” 
and “Good Health and Bad Medi- 
cine.” A practicing physician, he is 
presently engaged in writing a book 
on nutrition and foods. 


on labels or in advertising they would 
say “This drug (or any other drug) 
will not prevent or cure colds. Doctors 
have not yet discovered a preventive 
or a cure for colds so that all we offer 
you is a laxative (Groves Laxative 
Bromo Quinine or Sal Hepatica) 
which will make your bowels move or 
upset your stomach; an alkalizer 
(Alka-Seltzer) which contains aspir- 
in and an effervescent powder; nose 
drops (Vick’s Va-tro-nol, Mistol 
etc.) which may temporarily clear 
the nose but which more often irritate 
and help spread infection to ears, 
sinus and bronchi.” 

The list can be continued but we 
will leave to to each reader to add his 
own favorite nostrum or home reme- 
dy. The fact is that there is no scien- 
tific justification for a single cold 
remedy advertised to the public. 

‘Until a real preventive or cure is 
found doctors can only urge the old- 
est of remedies—rest. That means 
rest of the nose as well as of the 
body. The quickest way to shorten 
the congestion of the nose is to treat 
it as an inflamed organ should be 
treated—gently. Wipe, don’t blow 
your nose and above all avoid oily, ir- 
ritating, highly advertised nose drops 
or inhalants. 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Guide to Buying 


I want this column to be really use- 
ful to you. I want it to save you 
money and get you better quality for 
the goods you buy and help you solve 
all the million and one problems 
that come up in every home every 
day. 

I have one big advantage over al- 
most all the other columnists who 
give advice on food and clothes and 
all the other things that go into our 
homes. U. S. WEEK does not carry 
advertising. Therefore, I can tell you 
frankly all I can find out about the 
quality of goods. If the government 
condemns certain companies for false 
advertising I will tell you about it 
and warn you not to believe their ads. 
If agencies, like Consumers Union, 
which test goods exclusively for the 
benefit of the public, find defective 
quality, I will tell you about that too. 

If a writer in a paper or magazine 
that depends on advertising tried this 
she would be in all kinds of trouble 
and what she wrote would undoubt- 
edly never get printed. You can’t 
afford to offend an advertiser, or a 
possible advertiser, if your livelihood 
comes from advertising. 

But I am free to give you all the 
tips I can find out and there is only 
you to tell me whether or not the tips 
are correct. 

I can pass on to you the invaluable 
material that our government puts 
out for consumers. They are not ex- 
clusively concerned with national de- 
fense and WPA and such large prob- 
lems in Washington. The Consumers 
Counsel division of the Department 
of Agriculture gets right down to 
brass tacks and tells us about stock- 
ings and milk and meat. 


Food Prices Are Up 


I could never list today everything 
that I want to deal with sometime in 
this column. There are too many im- 
portant things that concern our 
homes. There are, first and foremost, 
the things we buy. There is in addi- 
tion the endless subject of good cook- 


ing, recipes and balanced diets, and 
gadgets and beauty preparations—to 
mention only a few items. 

I don’t know why some people 
think the jobs we do at home can be 
rushed through and don’t require 
thought and knowledge. Isn’t such a 
special problem as how to get a good 
meal in a few minutes after getting 
home-from work just as difficult and 
just as important as problems which 
big business executives face? 

Let’s consider one subject a mo- 
ment, the one that seems to me the 
most important—buying food. I’m 
not going to bother with smoked tur- 
key at $2 a lb. or winter strawberries. 
I am glad those that can afford these 
luxuries can enjoy.them but I’m not 
worrying about these people. I'll write 
a lot about what are the best buys in 
real food we all need every day. 
There are many interesting things 
involved in, everything we buy, for 
instance where it comes from and all 
the people involved, who grew or 
made or shipped the goods. But the 
essential things for us are the quality 
and the price of the food. 


What to Do About It 


Prices are rising to an alarming 
extent. But wholesale prices have gone 
up far higher than retail so we know 
that much more serious price rises in 
consumer goods are in store. Are 
there any real shortages or do all of 
these rises come from speculation by 
industrialists seeking to make extra 
profits from the defense program? I 
hope to be able to tell you when spe- 
cific prices on specific items are too 
high and what we can do about it. i 
want to tell you how we can protest. 
And I want to discuss what forces in 
the world are sending these prices up. 

But I can’t do all or any of these 
things without your help. I want to 
know what problems you want dis- 
cussed and what recipes you are will- 
ing to share with other readers. I 
hope you will write me often and tell 
me these things. Then between us I 
believe we can make this column valu- 
able to many people. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Ambassador Dodd’s Daughter 
Dear Editor: 

With deep pleasure and satisfaction 
I congratulate you upon the initiation 
of U. S. WEEK, a paper that will be 
devoted to freedom and democratic 
principles. I’m sure my father would 
have been gratified to see a paper such 
as this reaching particularly rural 
Americans. It is my sincere belief 
that this paper will supply an urgent 
need in the United States. Again. 
best wishes for a great success. 

Martha Dodd 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


From Die Casters 
Dear Editor: 

I am quite anxious to get started 
reading something that I am sure will 
be a real contribution to the rather 
meager supply of factual publications 
on today’s market. 

If U. S. WEEK is as good as I ex- 
pect it to be you can count me in as 
active booster. Give us plenty of 
Huberman! 

A. C, Skinner, 
Nat'l Representative 
National Ass'n of Die 
Casting Workers 
Chicago 


Good Wishes 
Dear Editor: 

. . . Let me wish you every success 
for your publication with the hope 
that it will reach the widest possible 
audience in the middle west. 

George B. Murphy Jr. 
National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People 
New York City 


Cooperatives Interested 
Dear Editor: 

We were delighted to see the an- 
nouncement in Federated Press of 
your forthcoming national news 
magazine, “U. S. WEEK.” We sin- 
cerely hope that your publication will 
deal directly and at some length with 
major economic and social changes 
which are taking place in the United 
States, and which are leading toward 
a more democratic and more just 
economic society. 

I would like to suggest that you 
add to the sections you now plan to 
cover, a regular feature on the Co- 
operative movement, which is now 
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assuming an important role in Amer- 

ican social reconstruction. The de- 

velopments in the Cooperative field 

are so rapid and so important that a 

magazine of the type you propose. 
should by all means cover them. 

The Cooperative League 

Wallace J. Campbell, 

Assistant Secretary 


New York City 


Newspapers a Joke 
Dear Editor: 

. . . The newspapers have so dis- 
credited themselves that the man in 


the street regards them a joke. 

The weather report and the obitu- 
aries are generally true. the rest is 
to whet some economic interest. 

Riley Bean 
Columbus. Ohio 


Law School Dean 
Dear Editor: 

Hope you will continue to be what 
you say you will be. I subscribed for 
two years to the United States News 
and it proved very disappointing. 
They represented themselves as you 
represent yourself. Now it is an ad- 
vertising magazine and was a partisan 
magazine during the Campaign. | 
will be glad when my subscription to 
it expires which will be in a month or 
so. Success to you. 

Thomas F. Konop, Dean 
University of Notre Dame. 
College of Law 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


A Warning 
Dear Editor: 


.. . Tam enclosing my check for 
one dollar. If, however, your 
magazine intends to be “independent” 

by following the Communist 
Party line, you can automatically 
drop me from your subscription list. 

Best of luck, anyway, until we have 
a chance to see who really pulls those 
strings. 

Sydney J. Harris 
Chicago 


On Advertising 
Dear Editor: 

I sincerely hope U. S. WEEK will 
prove a grand success; but your lack 
of advertising will be a great handi- 
cap from the business standpoint. I 
know all the arguments adduced by 
George Seldes and many others, but 
the fact remains that publishing is 
now one of the BIG businesses and 
follows the strategy and tactics of Big 
Business—preying upon the adver- 
tisers even though seeming to truckle 
to them. 

Is your 
Berger ?* 

With every good wish for all of 
you and the success of U. S. WEEK. 

Charles Q. De France 
Lincoln, Neb. 

(Editor’s note—U. S. WEEK’S 
editor is the daughter of the late 
Victor Berger} 


editor kin to Victor 


Plenty of Huberman 
Dear Editor: 
I'll take it, to see what you ve got. 
Do you promise plenty of Huber- 
man? 
Ed Curry 
Wichita. Kan. 


Praise from Texas 
Dear Editor: 

I notice from a recent FP sheet 
that U. S. WEEK is so6n to appear as 
a weekly commentator on national 
and international events. 


As an FP correspondent, I find it 
a great source of satisfaction that la- 
bor journalism in the present crisis 
is to receive so important a re- 
enforcement. May I offer you my 
best wishes for an undertaking which 
will meet. I am sure, with great suc- 
cess? 


Preece 


Lenore 


Austin. Texas 
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On Being An American 


There is something about being an American 
today that was never so before. Something that 
closes the throat. A sense of luck you’re likely to 
have while you're riding on the bus or washing the 
baby’s face or even while you’re poring over the 
want-ads. It’ssno longer a sensation reserved for 
the Fourth of July. It’s gone be- 
yond, flag-waving and four-min- 
ute speeches. Textbooks have 
nothing to do with it. 

‘It’s still a joyful thing, thank 
God. You can sing it or swing it 
and be glad. But it’s too impor- 
tant to need advertising, too 
solemn to be _ exhorted. It’s 
something like the feeling you 
would have looking at your child 
just after the neighbor’s child had been killed. It’s 
a private matter. Nothing you care to argue about. 
Beyond other people’s doubts or questioning. 

Each of us has his special reasons. One loves 
America because he can be a Catholic here in 
peace; another because his kids can go to public 
school; another because he belongs to a successful 
trade union; another because he has got riches by 
his own efforts. 

Perhaps it is because I have three little daugh- 
ters that I am so unendingly glad we are Ameri- 
cans. They are sturdy children, with sweet, fair 
faces. For them this is a good world—safe and 
joyful and promising. War and Europe are very 
remote. They know nothing of labor camps. The 
future seems dazzling. One wants to be a foreign 
correspondent; one isn’t quite sure whether to be an 
architect or clerk in a candy store or just have a 
large family; the third wants to drive a big green 
bus. The oldest is rapt about swing; the middle 
one likes Mr. Roosevelt’s fireside confidences, par- 
ticularly when they last past bedtime; the little one 
likes everything. ’ 

I do not clip the wings of their plans. As they 
grow I know they will explore ideas, test their 
abilities, discover what is good and what is less 
good. As adults they will hold what opinions seem 
right and there will be no dreadful consequences. 
I need not teach them to lie or be furtive. For this 


“Don’t Jump, Lady—the Fire’s Across the Pond!” 


is America. And for this I am grateful every hour 
of every day. 

Our loyalty to America is the loyalty of citizens 
in a democracy. We give it freely, gladly in ex- 
change for the birthright of our children. Those 
groups which would bully Americans into con- 
forming to their personal or corporate purposes 
by shouting “‘unAmerican” at what they do not like 
mistake the quality of the feeling. They crack the 
word like a lash over opinions and groups not sub- 
servient to their interests. But this is America. 

In Germany they crack the whip to command 
“loyalty.” The product is not, I think, what we 
want here. The sudden pounding of storm troop- 
ers in the dawn, the secret spying of neighbor on 
neighbor, the show of public frenzy, these methods 
are offensive to the decent tastes of citizens in a 
democracy. Here, as in Germany, the authors of 
the methods are the enemies of democracy. 

And democracy is the American idea. It is the 
very stuff of patriotism. The record of our history 
shows that it is from the warp and woof of proposal 
and protest, of majorities and minorities that the 
fabric of progress is woven. 

As we love this country, so we plan for it, work 
for it, advocate for it and criticize it. The right 
to protest is more precious to an American than 
the privilege of goose-stepping could possibly be 
to a German. As Americans we will speak when 
there is need of speech. When we encounter a 
child, undernourished and whimpering with cold, 
we will say, “This must not be.” 

We speak as Americans. 


The calendar in the Business Office has been staring down at us with a challeng- 
ing circle around March 15. A challenge that seems to say: “I dare you to make the 
subscription figures you’ve promised.” 


And we’ve been saying: “O. K. Take it easy. We’ll do it. 


“The Dodd Foundation has given us our start. The editorial department has 
been working hard. Friends from all over have been sending us encouraging letters. 
Some of them have even sent us desperate letters telling us how much an honest job 
of reporting is needed these days. 


“The people want a paper that will give them the news and give it to them 
straight. 


“They'll get those subs for us.” 


That’s what we’ve been saying to the calendar day after day. But now you're in 
onit, too. Because if we are to get the subs we need to put U.S. WEEK over we must 
count on you for help. 


And when you stop to figure it out, that’s the way it should be. Because U. S. 
WEEK is your magazine as much as it is ours. And getting this magazine into the 
hands of the people who want it and should have it must be done by you. 


That’s what those sub-blanks are for. We want you to use them NOW. We want 
you to tell your friends about us. We want you to get them to subscribe. That’s the . 
only way it can be done. By all of us working together. 
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